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pe A Testimony of York Quarterly Meeting, con- 
a cerning MARY Wriaurt, deceased. 
he READ Ix LONDON YEARLY MEETING, 1860. 
~~ Our late beloved friend, Mary Wright, was 
S the daughter of James and Elizabeth Bishop, 
aan of Edinburgh, and was born there on the 31st 
wey of the Twelfth month, 1755. Her parents 
es, were Presbyterians; and though her father 
aa died when she was only nine years old, his de- 
” votional spirit and pious instructions made a 
deep impression on her mind. 
the When about fourteen, she left home to reside 
ch- in London, where she obtained a situation as a 
milliner. During the few succeeding years her 
be volatile disposition led her to take delight in 
rn- dress, in attending the theatre, and in the com- 
the pany of young persons as thoughtless as _her- 
ity. self; yet she was often favored with the tender- 
ing visitations of her Heavenly Father’s love, 
are through the convictions of the Holy Spirit. 
rent Whilst in London she became acquainted 
lave with some members of our Society residing in 
Lo. a neighboring house, and frequently, in her 
> al leisure, visited the young people of the family, 
tial whom she was accustomed to entertain with 
hen songs and the imitation of theatrical per- 
The formances. When upon one of these errands 
she was met by the late Sarah Stephenson, a 
sent minister in the Society, who laid her hand upon 
ae her arm, and with great solemnity addressed her 
ra in these words,—* Be thou faithful unto death, 
= and I will give thee a crown of life. 
nati Mary Bishop was astonished, and quite un- 
cage able to understand the meaning of this singular 
not salutation. She had paid go little attention to 


her Bible as not to knew that the words were a 
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text of Scripture, and she was ready to con- 
clude that the person who had so accosted her 
was notin her right mind. 
impression remained that she was unable to 
shake off, and she had no longer the disposition 
to amuse her young companions as had been 
her wont. 


to accompany her friends to one of our meetings 
for worship. On this occasion the word preach- 
ed was closely applicable to her condition, setting 
her state of darkness before her, and the awful- 
ness of a continuance in sin: this was accom- 
panied with tender exhortations to embrace the 
mercy offered in Christ Jesus, and faithfully to 
follow him. 
under a feeling of her sinfulness, and of the 
goodness and forbearance of the Lord towards 
her. 
enabled, with the eye of faith, to “behold the 
Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the 
world,” and was strengthened to enter into 
solemn covenant with the Lord. 


of her soul, our friend had still much to contend 
with, She gave up many vain and frivolous 
pursuits, yet the love of gay attire was still in- 
dulged in; but, continuing to be followed by 
“the reproofs of instruction,” both in her own 
heart and under “the ministry of the word,” 
she was at length enabled to make a full sur- 
render; and it became her earnest and abiding 
desire “ not to be conformed to this world, but 
to be transformed by the renewing of her mind.”’ 
She continued to attend our meetings, and, ac- 
cepting from conviction the Christian principles 
of ouf religious Society, she was in due time 
admitted into membership by Devonshire House 
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Nevertheless, an 


Shortly afterwards she accepted an invitation 


Her soul was greatly humbled 


After a time of severe conflict, she was 


Although thus awakened to the best interests 


Monthly Meeting. 

Inl she was married to John Witcheli, 
and a few years later they settled in Edinburgh. 
During her residence in Scotland she was brought 
into deep exercise of mind, under the belief that 
it was her duty to speak as a minister; and she 
was at length enabled to yield to the apprehend- 
ed requirement, by uttering a few words in a 
meeting for worship. 

In 1803 John and Mary Witchell removed to 
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the United States. The early portion of their 
sixteen years’ residence in America was spent 
at Frankford, near Philadelphia; and it is be- 
lieved that there Mary Witchell was recorded 
as a minister of the Gospel. 

In common with other new settlers, our friend 
had frequent change of residence, and in some 
of the places where they sojourned, she was in- 
strumental! in establishing meetings where none 
had previously existed. She performed, with 
the unity of her friends, more than one exten- 
sive visit of Gospel love in North America, and 
was diligent in attending her Yearly Meeting, 
not shrinking from the long and difficult journey, 
on horseback, from Ohio to Baltimore, of which 
Yearly Meeting the Western States then formed 
a part. ‘ 

While residing in America our friend was 
subjected to much temporal vicissitude, but 
through all maintained great cheerfulness of 
spirits, and was sweetly prepared to sympathize 
with, and to comfort others, with that comfort 
where withshe herself had been comforted of God. 

Not long after their return to England, in 
1818, Mary Witchell was left a widow; but in 
1823, she again entered into the married state 
with William Wright, of Sheffield. A few years 
after the death of her second husband our dear 
friend removed to Leeds, and during the last 
eighteen years of her life resided in a cottage 
near the meeting-house. She esteemed it a 
great privilege to be thus enabled to attend 
meetings with much regularity, and to enjoy 
frequent opportunities of seeing her friends, 
whose best welfare lay very near her heart. 
During her protracted old age she was a bright 
example of Christian cheerfulness, of the in- 
dustrious occupation of her time, of the diligent 
perusal of the Holy Scriptures, of overflowing 
sympathy with the poor and afflicted, and of the 
prevalence of that love which is a distinguish- 
ing mark of true discipleship. The chief cha- 
racteristic of ber ministry was love to her 
Heavenly Father, love to Christ, to his cause, 
to his flock, and to the whole family of man. 
She had had lengthened experience of the faith- 
fulness of her Lord, and earnestly did she en- 
treat her younger friends to devote themselves 
to his service. If, in the earnestness of her 
affection, her communications were sometimes 
unduly prolonged, the hints or counsels of her 
friends were received by her with much sweet- 
ness and Christian humility. Her memory, 
which was retentive to the last, was remarkably 
stored with Scripture, and with devotional 
poetry, which she had great enjoyment in re- 
peating. She was no stranger, even in advanced 
age, to inward trial and the assaults of the un- 
wearied enemy of souls; but when, through 
infirmity or unwatchfulness, a shade passed over 
her spirit, her contrited heart breathed forth 
desires for restoration, through her Saviour, to 
the joys of God’s salvation. It was her tegu- 
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lar practice, especially in an evening, to wait in 
retirement upon God for the renewal of her 
strength. At some of these seasons her spirit 
was so closely engaged with her Lord, that she 
was often not aware when a stranger entered her 
parlor; and one who was sometimes privileged 
to be with her says, that the sense of the over- 
shadowing of the love of God, to be felt on 
these occasions, was inexpressibly precious. At 
other times the aged Christian had to wait long, 
and to wrestle earnestly, ere she was permitted 
to partake sensibly of the fulness of the blessing 
after which her soul panted. 

About three years before her decease our be- 
loved friend became blind; this affliction she 
bore with much patience, although she greatly 
felt the privation, especially as it prevented her 
reading the Bible; but her hands were still 
busily employed in knitting various articles, 
which she sold for the benefit of the poor. She 
was able to attend our religious meetings and to 
minister in them, till within about two weeks of 
her death. 

Her last illness was short. During its course 
she continued to manifest her interest in the 
eternal welfare of those around her, and on the 
day previous to its termination she addressed 
some of her grandchildren at considerable 
length, in a lively and instructive manner. A 
few hours before the close she unexpectedly 
awoke from a slumber which it was supposed 
would have been her last, and said, “I must 
wait patiently; Iam ready.” And thus, wait- 
ing her departure, in humble hope of acceptance 
with God through the redeeming love of Christ 
Jesus her Saviour, her purified spirit was gently 
released from its long probation,—we reverently 
believe, to join the just of all generations in 
ascribing everlasting praises to Him who loved 
them, and redeemed them to God by his blood. 

She died on the 14th of Third month, 1859, 
and was interred in Friends’ burial-ground at 
Leeds, on the 20th of the same; aged a hun- 
dred and three years ; an acknowledged minister 
upwards of fifty years. 


——9—-—— 
ONLY THE BURNING OF A JEW. 


Dr. Cogan, a somewhat distinguished author 
of the last century, relates the following anec- 
dote. When abroad, he was walking with a young 
Portuguese lady, and at a distance saw a fire 
round which a crowd was gathered. He was 
disposed to see what was going on there, but 
his companion insisted on continuing their 
walk in another direction, saying: “ O, I sup- 
pose it is only the burning of a Jew.” 

This remark, so shocking to us, was uttered 
by one who, the doctor said, was not wanting in 
humanity. He affirms that she was possessed 
of more than ordinary tenderness and benevo- 
lence. : 

The incident reminds us that we ought to 
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thank God that we are possessed of enlightened 
consciences. The poor girl had been taught 
that it was right to put Jews and heretics to 
death—that no sympathy was due to them. We 
enjoy a clearer light. No such misapprehen- 
sions in regard to duty can have a place in our 
minds. To what is this great difference owing ? 

Not to our own efforts, but to the circum- 
stances in which, by the providence of God, we 
have been placed. Had we been born in Portu- 
gal, our minds would have been blinded and 
our hearts hardened, as in the case of the poor 
girl mentioned above. Let us thank God that 
a clearer light has shined into our minds. 

While we could not thus turn away with 
indifference from a scene of murder, perpetrated 
in the name of religion, do we not sometimes 
turn aside with indifference from objects which 
ought to awaken our warmest sympathy? Yon- 
der is a poor child, an orphan, in rags and 
wretchedness : do we not sometimes pass it by 
on the other side? Do we not by our actions 
say, “it is only a pauper ?”’ 

But it may be said by some one, “ I cannot 
help every object of pity that I behold: I can- 
not take care of every poor child I meet with.” 
That is true : but we should so feel and act with 
respect to objects of distress that the Master may 
say of us as he did of one of old, “She hath 
done what she could.” 

We may spend a great deal of time in works 
of benevolence—in labors to make the wretched 
happy. We shall by so doing lose nothing 
either in this world or the world to come. No 
one on his death-bed ever regretted that he had 
spent so large a portion of time in caring for 
the poor and the ignorant, the orphan and out- 
cast. —S. S. Times. 


ee 
LIFE OF STEPHEN GRELLET. 
(Continued from page 35.) 


The “ disciple of Voltaire” now stands before 
us as the practical Christian—the humble be- 
liever in Jesus, the Emanuel, the Lord our 
righteousness, “ that liveth and was dead, and 
is alive for evermore.” How wouderful the 
change! Incomprehensible to the natural 
man—but not on that account the less real—it 
was a living comment upon the words of Jesus, 
“the wind bloweth where it listeth, thou hearest 
the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it 
cometh, and whither it goeth: so is every one 
that is born of the Spirit ;’—it was a beautiful 
illustration of the declaration of our blessed 
Lord, “when he, the Spirit of truth, is come, 
he will guide you into all truth: for he shall 
not speak of himself; but whatsoever he shall 
hear, that shall he speak; and he will show 
you things to come. He shall glorify me ; for 
he shall receive of mine, and shall show it unto 
you.” Under the presence and power of the 
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infidelity to the humble and believing reception 
of the truth as it is in Jesus, in the love of it, 
was, in this instance, both rapid and complete. 
It was peculiarly marked as the Lord’s own 
work; human instrumentality was but little 
made use of. In the course of a few months 
the young convert had acquired an entirely new 
position. God had not only “ revealed his Son 
in him” as his own Saviour, but, as has been 
seen, the call to “ preach Him” among his fel- 
low-men, had, at the same time, been distinctly 
heard. And he was “not disobedient to the 
heavenly vision.” 

“ He is a chosen vessel unto me, to bear my 
name before the Gentiles, and kings, and the 
children of Israel; for I will show him how 
great things he must suffer for my name’s 
sake,” was the word of the Lord to Ananias, 
whilst he was hesitating to bear the required 
message to the praying Saul of Tarsus; and in 
the case of Stephen Grellet, not altogether dis- 
similar, it was instructively manifest that “(@od’s 
ways are not as our ways, nor his thoughts as our 
thoughts.” He “who commanded the light to 


shine out of darkness,” had shined in his heart, 
to give him “ the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ ;” and 
henceforward his Christian character is seen 
steadily maturing in the richness of a deep per- 
sonal experience, while, in the progress of the 


work of Divine grace in his heart, he was pre- 
pared, during a long course of years, to partake 
largely of the blessing of those, who, “ with 
open face beholding, as in a glass, the glory of 
the Lord, are changed into the same image, 
from glory to glory, even as by the Spirit of the 
Lord.” 

He felt as one “alive from the dead,” and 
his Christian walk bore evidence that “ the life 
which he now lived in the flesh was by the 
faith of the Son of God.” He continued to 
frequent the “little silent meetings” at New- 
town, and to unite with Friends in their simple 
mode of worship. Though, in his secluded 
abode on Long Island, he had very little oppor- 
tunity of associating with its members, yet by 
careful investigation, he became increasingly con- 
vinced of the rectitude and scriptural soundness 
of the Christian principles and testimonies of 
the religious Society of Friends, and he felt it 
to be his duty entirely to carry them out in 
practice. Great was his love for the Saviour, 
in whom he had joyfully believed, and propor- 
tionately- earnest was his desire to follow Him 
in all things. There was something quite 
chgracteristic in the tender conscientiousness 
with which he brought his views of Christian 
simplicity and self-denial to bear upon his daily 
walk in life, especially in connection with the 
costliness of some of his own habits, and the 
privations endured by others. 

“Tt was a time of much scarcity of provisions 


Holy Spirit, the transition from the mazes of|in France ;” he remarks, “ great was the distress 
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of the inhabitants. My dear mother wrote me, 
that the granaries we had at our country-seat 
had been secured by the revolutionary party, as 
well as every article of food found in our town- 
house. My mother and my younger brother 
were only allowed the scanty pittance of a peck 
of mouldy horse-beans per week. My dear 
father was shut up in prison, with an equally 
scanty allowance. Butit was before I was acquaint- 
ed with the sufferings of my beloved parents, that 
the consideration of the general scarcity pre- 
vailing in the country, led me to think how 
wrong it was for me to wear powder on my head, 
the ground of which I knew to be pride.” 

The expensive habit was, of course, relin- 
quished ; his Christian consistency was render- 
ed more complete, and his money saved for 
better purposes. 

“ Being convinced,” he continues, “ of the 
propriety “of the plain language, I took up my 
cross in that also, though it exposed me to much 
ridicule. Being about to write to my parents, 
the cross became great, chiefly because this way 
of speaking was then adopted by the Revolu- 
tionist party in France, from whom my parents, 
with most of the nobility, were suffering so 
much. But I was under the necessity with 
plainness and simplicity to make use of the lan- 
guage I saw to be my duty, leaving every con- 
sequence to the Lord. Thus, becoming resign-| ception from many Friends. 1 found fathers 
ed, I felt sweet peace, and this exercise tended | and mothers, in a spiritual sense. They, having 
not a little to strengthen me to bear the various/a feeling of the exercises that were upon me, 
railings and frowns of the world that I had to| were tender of me,—and they were so with 
encounter. Some who before had courted my! judgment. They had but little to say in words, 
company, now turned away; and this became a} but | often felt that my spirit was refreshed and 
blessing to me, for it tended quickly to make | strengthened in their company. I could say 
the separation greater between me and the, much of what I have experienced of their 
world. One circumstance occurred that I may , watchful care and love, and of the help and 
not omit, as it shows that, when we are en-' counsel they have been the instruments to con- 
deavoring to follow the ways of the Lord, he! vey to me. 
may turn our anticipated difficulties into en-| I had several offers to engage in commercial 
couragements. I had oceasion to go to New ‘concerns, both in Philadelphia, and from my 
York to see one of our first merchants on busi-' European friends, particularly in Holland, from 
ness. I was afraid lest, presenting myself be-; whom I received proposals, by letters, to "place 
fore him in such a different manner, he might me in an extensive way of business with the 
make some mortifying remarks; for it was a| West Indies and Holland. But, keeping my 
strange thing to see a Frenchman becoming a | eye single to the Lord, whose direction I sought, 
Quaker. I felt my mind very low, and exer-|I could not be easy to accept any offer of this 
cised before the Lord, when I came to him.|kind; for I saw that if I did, the sense of life 
He, seeing my embarrassment, said to me, in aj in me, that was very tender, might easily be de- 
very mild and respectful manner: ‘Sir, I per-|stroyed. I therefore preferred, for a while, the 
ceive you are embracing the principles of the | occupation of teaching the French language. I 
Society of Friends; it is one of the most re-| engaged in it, it is true, much in the cross ; but, 
spectable societies I know.’ This was an un-|having repeated evidence that it was a right 
expected encouragement. engagement for me, it became easy to submit 

By letters from our dear parents, we learnt |to it. 1 wasat first concerned lest it should not 
that it was their choice that we should, for the | be sufficient to procure me a living. For, from 
time being at least, remain in this country, see- | the complexion of things in France, I could not 
ing that the troubles in France continued great, | entertain any expectation that I should receive 
and that our lives would be exposed by returning | pecuniary means from that quarter. After many 
to it. Our parents were in constant jeopardy. | anxious thoughts on this head, one day, as my 
Their estates were under sequestration, and it, mind was gathered in reverent silence- before 
became necessary for us to turn our attention the Lord, the language was strongly impressed : 


towards engaging in some kind of business. Our 
means began to be low, and yet our feelings for 
the sufferings in which our beloved parents 
might be involved, caused us to forget ourselves, 
strangers in a strange country, and to forward 
them a few hundred dollars we had yet left. 

I did not find it easy to obtain suitable em- 
ployment, but I sought right direction of the 
Lord. We first came to New York, where I 
staid about two weeks. I was much refreshed 
with the company of some valuable Friends. I 
considered it a special privilege to sit with them 
in their religious meetings. “Their hearts were 
also opened in love towards me, and as | saw that 
it was the Lord’s doing, from whom every good 
comes, in gratitude I returned the praise to 
him. The exercise of bearing a public testi- 
mony to the Lord’s truth, and of declaring 
what he had done for me, came again upon me, 
with force, in that city. But dwelling in still- 
ness, and waiting for clearness, 1 was favored to 
see that the time was not yet. 

It was concluded that I should go to Phila- 
delphia, and my brother, meeting with a situa- 
tion, continued in New York. Our separation 
was painful, having partaken together of many 
trials, and feeling “much united in our religious 
exercises. I arrived in Philadelphia in the 
12th mo., 1795, and met with a very kind re- 
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‘Seek first een es my ~ _ rt ADVICES TO MINISTERS AND ELDERS, AS ADOPT- 
ousness, and all things needful shall be added. ; ‘ i 
The evidence that it was the direction of Omni- AP SY Lenben TeaeT ee aT 
potence, whose promise is sure, was so clear, that} Let Ministers and Elders be constant in their 
no doubt remained; and for months after|endeavors, through the power of the Holy 
that, | was so relieved from temporal anxiety, | Spirit, to live under the government of Christ. 
that I had no more thought about itthanif Lhad| Let them be frequent in reading, and dili- 
not lived in the world. I was closely engaged | gent in meditating upon, the Holy Scriptures, 
in my school, and though I scrupulously paid|and be careful not to misquote or misapply 
every requisite attention to it, yet, during the}them. In preaching, writing, or conversing 
intervals, my mind was wholly relieved from| about the things of God, let them keep to the 
anxious thoughts about it. The one thing] use of sound words or Scripture terms. 
needful only absorbed me, whilst walking in the} Let them endeavor to adorn the doctrine of 
atreets, or sitting in the house. I speak it with|God our Saviour in all things; keeping them- 
care, yet the remembrance of those days can| selves unspotted from the world, and being ex- 
but deeply humble me with gratitude, seeing | amples of meekness, temperance, patience, and 
how the Lord kept me close to himself. A sense | charity. 
of his presence was so continually upon me, that}; Whilst diligent when engaged iu business, 
not only my words, but my thoughts also, were | let Ministers and Elders be watchful not to be- 
narrowly watched. My exercises had no interrup-| come entangled with the cares of this world ; 
tion, but, like the rolling waves of the ocean,|and let them guard against the snare of accu- 
they flowed one upon another. If I took a book | mulating wealth ; manifesting Christian mode- 
to read, a single line would detain me for hours. | ration and contenment in all things. 
Sometimes L have been a whole week in reading} May they cherish a deep religious interest on 
and pondering a single chapter in the Bible. behalf of those who are called to the ministry ; 
My mind was, at seasons, so taken up with a| watching over the young and inexperienced 
sense of the Lord’s love, that it seemed as if [| with tender Christian concern, and encouraging 
could have continued days and nights swallowed | all in the right way of the Lord. 
up in it. But though the love of God thus Let Ministers wait for the renewed putting 
filled my heart, yet most of the time it was] forth of the Holy Spirit; and be carefal, in the 
clothed with deep exercises. Every step of my) exercise of their ministry, not to exceed the 
past life was retraced again and again. I suf-| measure of their gift, but to proceed and con- 
fered deeply, not only for the evil I had done, | clude in the life and authority of the Gospel. 
but also for the good [ had omitted to do,—not| Let Ministers be concerned to preach, not 
only for the great loss I had sustained myself, | themselves, but Christ Jesus the Lord; reve- 
but also for the harm [ saw that my example} rently asking wisdom of God, that they may be 
might have done to others. I saw the empti-|enabled rightly to divide the word of truth. 
ness and arrogance of Cain’s reply to the Al- May nothing be done or offered with a view to 
mighty, ‘Am [ my brother’s keeper?’ We) popularity, but all in humility and the fear of 
ought to be watchers over one another, and| the Lord. 
great is our responsibility as moral agents. = Bearing in mind that the treasure is in earth- 
whole of God’s creation, especially his rational | en vessels, let them beware of laying stress on 
one, was brought very near to me. ©! what is) the authority of their ministry by positively 
not the power of Divine and redeemiug love| asserting a divine motion; the baptizing power 
able todo? Whata thorough change it pro-| of the Spirit of Truth accompanying the words 
duces! My transgressions had been great; the | being the true evidence. 
last years of my pilgrimage, especially, had been} Let Ministers, at all times, be tender of each 
marked with such circumstances, as to have| other’s reputation, and watchful lest they hurt 
totally estranged me from Christ, and my mind | each other’s service in religious meetings. As 
had been worked up, to a high degree, into a) servants of the same Lord, with diversities of 
nature opposite to the lowliness, the meekness, | gifts, but the same Spirit, may Ministers and 
the forbearance and charity, becoming a servant| Elders maintain a lively exercise harmoniously 
and disciple of Christ. Deep therefore were the} to labor for the spreading and advancement of 
baptisms necessary to bring me out of my fallen | the Truth. 
state, to that holy mountain where none can Let Ministers guard against all tones and 
hurt or destroy.” gestures inconsistent with Christian simplicity, 
(To be continued.) endeavoring to express themselves audibly and 
—~<- _— distinctly: let them beware of using unneces. 
‘* Not many lives, but only one, have we; sary preambles, and of making additions 


One, only one. towards the conclusion of a meeting when it 
How sacred should that one life ever be, was left well before 

That narrow span, ae . 
Day after day filled up with blessed toil, When travelling in the service of the Gospel, 


Hour after hour still bringing in new spoil.”’ | let them be concerned to move under heavenly 
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siden, so that their visits may be neither 
unprofitably short and hurried, nor burdensome 
or unnecessarily expensive ; giving no offence 
in anything, that the ministry be not blamed. 

And lastly, as prayer and thanksgiving are an 
important part of worship, may they be offered 
in spirit and in truth, with a right understand- 
ing seasoned with grace. When engaged here- 
in, may Ministers avoid many words and repe- 
titions, and be cautious of too often repeating 
the high and holy name of God or his attri- 
butes ; neither let prayer be in a formal and 
customary way, nor without a reverent sense of 
Divine influence. 


—- - ——- ~orm——— 
For Friends’ Review. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE YOUNG ON THE PRO- 
GRESS OF RELIGION. 


To us, who are looking forward to a period 
when we shall mingle our influence with that 
exerted by the great family of mankind, a con- 
sideration of our mission here, on earth, cannot 
fail to be one of deep and abiding interest. 
And inasmuch as we believe that God has 
“ereated man for his glory,” reason demands 
that we look for a higher evidence of man’s 
true. greatness, than in the exhibition of his 
corrupt and fallen nature. To show the original 
design which prompted the creation of man, we 
would not point to “ thrones or kingdoms, fields 
of the slain, or garments rolled in blood.” We 
would neither point to the manly form upon 
whose limbs are riveted the iron manacles of 
bondage, nor to the human frame sinking under 
the weight of consuming maladies, but we would 
refer to that introductory passage of Sacred His- 
tory which earries us above all sublunary things, 
and lays before us a plan preconcerted ere the 
fouudations of the earth were laid. We read in 
the sacred text, that “in the beginning God 
created the heaven and the earth.” The exercise 
of power in the creation of the earth was great ; 
but the researches of modern astronomy have 
shown us that, in the creation of the heavens, 
it was inconceivably extended. We are told 
that the sun is the centre of a great system, 
and equal in bulk to “fourteen hundred thou- 
sand globes” like that on which we daily tread ; 
that a retinue of worlds revolve around him, 
and that he, with all his glittering host, is 
moving round a far distant centre, in a circle so 
vast that to complete a single revolution re- 
quires eighteen millions of years! Yet, great 
as is this demonstration of Almighty Power, we 
are informed through the medium of the Mosaic 
record, that the wondrous day in which the 
heavens were created only marked the “ begin- 
ning.” Our earth was but a foundation laid, 
upon which should be built a more noble super- 
structure to the honor and glory of God. No 
joyous spirit claimed her mundane shores as its 
home, nor mingled in the songs of assembled 


angels round the empyreal throne. She still 
wanted a lyre in which every beauty might find 
a chord to touch, and send its vibrating nelo- 
dy into the far realms of joy. A bright and 
blooming world was now launched into space, 
yet depending upon a subsequent creation to 
give glory to the author of its existence, and 
bring its material powers into the service of in- 
telligence. This last creation, forming as it did 
the connecting link in the great chain of har- 
mony that binds the works of God on earth with 
things in heaven, necessarily involved the inte- 
rest of the celestial host; and He who before 
“spake and it was done, commanded and it 
stood fast,’ now said “let us make man in our 
image, after our likeness.” By the utterance 
of a single word, the restless ball was formed 
from chaos; and, by a commanding voice, the 
brilliant orbs of light were hung in. the blue 
realms of ether. But man must fill a higher 
station—bear the image of things divine—and 
reign as lord over the young and beauteous 
world.. He was to be called to the performance 
of earth’s greatest and most noble work— 
things into the wonders of which, the angels 
of heaven desire to look. The plan settled 
and the dominion and jurisdiction of man esta- 
blished over “the beasts of the field and the 
fowls of the air,” the creative power of God 
from the slumbering dust formed his noble 
creature, the wondrous “harp of a thousand 
strings,” that stood in form unequalled, and in 
beauty unsurpassed. Yet the grandeur of his 
form alone could not reach the lofty aim of his 
Creator, nor answer heaven’s call. He needed 
still a passport to the skies,and “ God breathed 
into him the breath of life, and man became a 
living soul’—the mighty chain of harmony 
was complete. Man rose, 





A creature, who, not prone 
And brute as other creatures, but endued 
With sanctity of reason, might erect 
His stature—and upright, with front serene, 
Govern the rest—self-knowing ; and from thence 
Magnanimous to correspond with heaven.”’ 


A thrill of gladness moved the heavens. “The 
morning stars sang together, and all the sons 
of God shouted for joy; yet this was but 
the beginning—the opening bud of man’s 
future ‘glory. From what already was, Satan 
quickly saw what would be, and trembled. He 
knew that though he could not destroy man, yet, 
if he were but alienated from God, and made to 
violate the genial Jaws of heaven, he would not 
only arm himself for the destruction of his own 
species, but by the pernicious indulgence of a 
perverted and fallen nature, finally destroy him- 
self. Mournful was the fall of mun—yet the 
gates of mercy were opened wide, and a plan of 
redemption was laid. The original design was 
not to be overthrown. God promised a second 
Adam who should bruise Satan’s head, and 
“triumph over death, hell, and the grave.” 
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We leave man in his misery and woe—pass 
over scenes of carnage and blood; the deluge, 
the confusion of tongues, the calling of Abra- 
ham, the rise of God’s chosen people, their 
bondage and deliverance—until we come down 
to the days of king Hezekiah. Here we find 
the evangelical prophet foretelling the birth of 
Immanuel, the second and conquering Adam, 
and teaching men to look forward to coming 
days when “the earth shall be filled with the 
knowledge of the glory of the Lord, as the waters 
cover the sea.” To one who could have taken in 
at a glance the woeful condition of the world at 
that early day, this would have been doctrine 
hard to believe, and harder still to understand. 
The diversity of language, the unchained fury of 
pagan idolatry, the corruption of God’s own 
people, conspired to make this prophecy a 
hidden mystery. Yet, coming down only six 
hundred and ninety-eight years later, we are 
brought to the day of Immanuel’s birth, an 
event which again interested the heavenly 
host; and a multitude descended “ praising 
God, and saying glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace, good will toward men.” 
Good will toward fallen, ruined man; and this 
from the lips of commissioned angels! O! the 
goodness and forbearance of God! This second 
Adam “ grew, and waxed strong in spirit, filled 
with wisdom; and the grace of God was upon 
him.” Satan once more saw the dawnings of a 
mighty kingdom, and again trembled for the 
safety of his own. He dethroned the first 
Adam in one short hour ; but now he pours out 
the whole flood of temptation for forty days in 
the wilderness and gains nothing. The king of 
glory triumphed over all, and ‘walked up ‘and 
down in the land, giving life to the dead; sight 
to the blind, hearing to the deaf, and setting 
the satan-bound captive free. Slain by wicked 
men, Jesus burst the narrow confines of the 
tomb; showed himself to a wondering world, 
ascended up to heaven, and sending down the 
Spirit of Truth to “turn men from darkness 
unto light, and from the power of Satan unto 
God ;’ filled the : apostles, causing them to speak 
with other tongues; the strangers of Rome, 
Jews and proselytes, Cretes and Arabians, all 
heard, in their own language, “ the wonderful 
works of God.” 

We now leave the faithful servants of Christ 
to battle with sin, and elevate the standard of 
truth and righteousness in the earth; and pass- 
ing over a period of almost fifteen hundred 
years, we strike upon an important era in the 
world’s history. The glad tidings of salvation 
were to be sounded through the world, and be- 
neath the sunny skies of Italy was born a man 
who lived to search for lands unknown, and, 
crossing the briny deep, opened a highway for 
religion to distant shores. In spite of persecu- 
tion, her sons arose and proclaimed the living 
gospel from the forest-covered hills of the “new 
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world.” Civilization girded on her armor. 
Watt stepped upon the broad arena, and the 
hissing engine, with smooth and graceful motion, 
played its ‘part for the happiness of men. The 
busy brain of poor John Fitch enlisted in the 
ranks, and from its labored plans, the wide-bosom- 
ed rivers gained their wealth of floating palaces, 
and men learned to launch the swift-sailing 
steamship that plows the waves of every sea. 
The great mind of Stephenson was brought into 
the field, and soon the fire-be ching monster thun- 
dered over the plain. By the energy of Morse, 
the iron cord was drawn over grassy dell 
and sloping hill, and the lightnings of heaven 
became the swift-wioged agents of progression. 
All these grand achievements of mind over mat- 
ter, only mark a more advanced stage of a work 
which requires tools of a different form, as it 
nears the period of its completion, and which 
began on the very day that Abraham left the 
land of his fathers, with the promise of that 
blessing which should extend “to all the kin- 
dred nations of the earth.” 

We now turn our eyes to the declining sun of 
the nineteenth century, and behold him set- 
ting upon a changed, and a fast changing world. 
To- day, America, with all that we love and 
much that we abhor, stands among the chief na- 
tions, and is the wonder of the world. Modern 
genius has forced its way into the frozen regions 
of the North ; commerce has stretched her silver 
chain from land to land; the toleration of the 
Christian missionary in ‘china gives the gospel 
free course along the mighty Hoangho, and it 
finds an open field in the plains of Tartary. Ja- 
pan has joined herself with the sisterhood of 
nations, and the massy gates of darkness which 
so long closed the interior regions of southern 
Africa, have been unbarred, ‘and the name of 
Jesus has been sounded on the banks of the 
Zambeze. Every quarter of the globe now lies 
open to the glowing light of Christianity, and 
one billion human beings wait to drink the 
water of her unfailing spring. Nothing re- 
mains to be done for the fulfilment of Isaiah’s 
prophecy, but for men to do the will of God 
from the heart, and live in obedience to the 
manifestations of that light, which “lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world.” And 
is it in accordance with even human reason, to 
suppose that the great wheel of reformation will 
here be brought to a stand, and the glorious 
plan of redemption now fall to the ground ? 
Nay verily. ‘“ Heaven and earth shall pass 
away, but my words shall not pass away. 
Men may yield themselves as servants to 
the “ Prince of the power of the air,” and 
receive the mark of the beast in their fore- 
heads; they may plunge deep in the gulf of 
sin, and drown all that is noble in their natures, 
yet they must remember that the work is in the 
hands of One who never slumbers, and while 
they sleep, secret fires are kindling to illuminate 
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a darkened world. Already the work is reduced 
to a form in which all mankind, “ from the least 
to the greatest,” may labor to restore the ante- 
diluvian beauty of the world, and the original 
happinessof man. Oursun has not yet perform- 
ed more than one three-thousandth part ofa revo- 
lution round his central orb; and as we cannot 
believe that he will be checked in this small 
part of his course, if we claim that the God of 
nature is the God of Revelation, we cannot be- 
lieve that the work which is to show the salva- 
tion of God among all the nations of the earth, 
will be suffered to fall short of its original aim, 
but that it will go forward until Messiah’s peace- 
ful kingdom shall be established, and the “ will 
of God be done on earth as it is in heaven.” 
We have but to look out upon the broad ocean 
of modern events, to see the changing action of 
its waves, and hear the noise of sinking moun 

tains, and the falling of crumbling rocks. The 
old world is learning that empires built on arms 
must fall ; and that military power is but a “staff 
of broken reed, whereon, if a man lean, it 
will go into his hand and pierce it.” The Bi- 
ble is wending its way into every land, and from 
the public press, Christian literature is seeking, 
like a lonely dove, a resting place in every home ; 
and can it be possible, that we will stand in this 
great field of action, with folded arms, erying 
“no man hath hired us?” God has placed us 
in a land of peace and plenty, for the accomplish- 
ment of prophecies yet to be fulfilled, and upon 
the manner in which we discharge our duty de- 
pends the weal or wo of a future state. Let 
our condition in life be what it may, if our hon- 
est purpose is to answer the end of our creation, 
‘we are workers together with God.” One sin- 
gle thought of evil banished from the heart, and 
a holy feeling fostered in its room, makes Mes- 
siah’s kingdom that much the greater. The 
very fact that we are to-day in the land of the 
living, is conclusive evidence that the work to 
be done is great, and must be performed. We 
bear with us the marks of a wonderful creation, 
and, whatever may be said of the moving world 
around us, we are the objects of a wonderful 
preservation, and living monuments of that 
mercy, which has won us from the hand of the 
destroyer. A bright era is dawning upon the 
world, and to us is committed a portion of that 
labor by which the victory may be won. We 
have no need of carnal weapons, for,— 

‘¢ The iron age has done its best, 
With trump and sword, and warriors slain ; 


But could not tame the eagle’s nest, 
Nor lead the the lion by the mane.”’ 

































































































































































































































































But our Captain would have us girded with the 
whole armor of God, that we may “be able to 
stand against the wiles of the devil,” and obtain 
the victory over “ principalities and powers,” 
over the “rulers of the darkness of this world,” 
and “spiritual wickedness in high places ;” that 
we may fight the good fight of faith, under the 
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standard of Israel’s Saint and King, and hasten 
the day when “His dominion shall be from 
sea to sea, and from the river unto the ends of 
the earth.” H.C. A. 





WesTRRN YEARLY MEETING.—By the kind- 
ness of several correspondents, we are enabled 
to give a satisfactory account of the proceedings 
of the Western Yearly Meeting during the first 
two days. The Meeting for Discipline convened 
at Plainfield, Indiana, at 11 o’clock, A. M., on 
the 17th inst. The men’s apartment of the 
large new meeting-house had not seats enough 
for all in attendance. The Representatives 
from the Quarterly Meetings were all present 
except one, who was prevented by sickness. 
The certificates and minutes of ministers and 
others from other Yearly Meetings were read. 
Including a few who had no minutes, the fol- 
lowing ministers were at the meeting, viz.: Sibyl 
Jones, from New England Yearly Meeting ; 
Joseph Brown, David H. Bennett, Phebe Ann 
Sands, Mary H. Thomas and Bersheba G. Her- 
endeen, from New York, and Daniel Williams, 
William Haughton, Lindley M. Hoag, James 
Owen, Eli Jessup, Eli Newlin, Rhodema New- 
lin, Sarah Ann Linton,Phebe Macy, David Hunt, 
Enos G. Pray and Cyrus Carter, from Indiana 
Yearly Meeting. 

Epistles were received and read from all the 
Yearly Meetings with which Western corres- 
ponds, except New England and Indiana, whose 
Epistles had miscarried. The London General 
Epistle was read, and 3,000 copies were direct- 
ed to be printed for distribution. Several com- 
mittees for various purposes were appointed, 
and the meeting adjourned to 10 o’clock next 
day. 

Third-day.—Barbanas C. Hobbs was re-ap- 
pointed Clerk, and Amos Doan, Assistant. This 
sitting was principally occupied with the con- 
sideration of the state of Society, as shown by 
the Answers to the Queries, and much counsel 
was given in relation to the various deficiencies 
reported. Under a lively concern for the wel- 
fare and improvement of the members of the 
body, it was concluded to appoint a committee 
to visit the subordinate meetings, families and 
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individuals. After a sitting of five hours, the 
meeting adjourned to 10 o’clock on Fifth-day 
morning, having appointed public meetings for 
worship at 11 o'clock, A. M., on Fourth-day, at 
Plainfield and Whitelick. 

Ov First-day, meetings for Divine worship 
were held in the morning and afternoon, both 
in the house and in a remote part of the yard. 
The house was crowded to overflowing, and the 
open-air meetings were attended by hundreds. 
A large meeting of young people was held in 
the evening, and a similar one on Second-day 
afternoon. All these meetings appear to have 
been satisfactory, but those for the youth are 
spoken of as being particularly favored. One 
of our correspondents says: ‘I was never at a 
meeting before on such an occasion where 
hearts were so generally melted before the Lord, 
and many of the youth were constrained to 
confess his name, and made to rejoice in God 
their Saviour.” 

Our next number will probably contain the 
further proceedings of the Yearly Meeting. 


a 

AN OBJFCTIONABLE PRACTICE.—A valued 
correspondent wishes us to call the earnest and 
serious attention of our readers to the practice 
which prevails in many of our meetings, of turn- 


ing round in rising to the feet when prayer is 
offered, and, of course, turning again when the 
seats are resumed. 


In small meetings, little in- 
convenience may result, but in large assemblies 
the great noise arising from the shuffling of 
many hundreds, and, in some cases, even of 
thousands of feet upon the bare floor, is a seri- 
ous interruption at the commencement of a 
prayer, and greatly detracts from the solemnity 
which should be observed at the close. The 
custom has nothing to recommend it, and what- 
ever may have been the motives for its adoption, 
it is now fairly, perhaps, entitled to the epithet of 
unbecoming. Amongst other objections to the 
practice, we have heard it remarked, that to 
many of the female portion of an audience, 
prayers are often inaudible in consequence of 
the back part of the bonnet being turned towards 
the minister. Friends in some places may not 
be aware that the custom is not universal in the 
Society, and it will readily be conceived that it 
is found incomparably better, and tends greatly 
to preserve the solemnity of the occasion, for all 
simply to rise on their feet without turning, and 
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when the prayer is ended, to resume their seats 
in a quiet, decorous and reverential manner. 


+ 8m 


MARRIED, on the 18th inst., by permission of the 
Monthly Meeting, at the house of Elias Reynolds, 
Croton Lake, Westchester Co., N. Y., James M., 
son of Joseph Haviland, of Harts Village, Dutchess 
Co., N. Y., to Mary Exizasera Reynowps, daughter 
of Elias and Jane Reynolds, of the former place. 

<email Distal 


Diep, suddenly, at Greenport, Columbia Co., N. Y., 
on the 2d inst., Ropert C. Macy, in the 73d year of 
his. age; a highly esteemed member of Hudson 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

Having submitted to the cross of Christ, he was 
prepared for usefulness in the church and the com- 
munity at large, and for many years filled the sta- 
tions of overseer and treasurer ; and in the discharge 
of these important duties, he gave convincing evi- 
dence that his sufficiency was not of himself. He 
was faithful in the support of all the doctrines and 
testimonies of our religious Society. The little flock 
of Hudson Meeting have lost one of its main 
supports. 

—, On the 15th inst., near Paoli, Orange Co., 
Ind., Exizasetu, wife of Samuel Lindley, in the 37th 
year of her age; a member of Lick Creek Monthly 
Meeting. 

, On the 13th of 8th mo. last, Mrriam, wife of 
Enoch Davis, and daughter of Moses and Mary 
Mendenhall, in the 50th year of her age; a member 
of Holly Spring Monthly Meeting of Friends, Randolph 
Co., N. C. 

—, On the 13th inst., near Centreville, Wayne 
Co., Ind., Joan Maxwewt, in the 72d year of his 
age; a member of Westgrove Monthly Meeting. 

He was a native of North Carolina, but was brought 
up in east Tennessee, and removed to Indiana, and 
settled at the place of his residence above named, 
in the year 1815, being one of the early settlers 
of these parts. He was a man of sound morality 
and uprightness, and of practical Christian life; of 
firm steadiness of purpose and character; an exam- 
ple worthy of imitation; an elder in the church, of 
long standing; a brother beloved, who, after a long 

| life of usefulness in various stations, is gathered 
' home, as we humbly trust, to eternal rest. In his 
decease the church loses a valuable member; civil 
society, a good citizen; and his own family and 
friends, an honored father and brother. 
| , At Newport, Wayne Co., Ind., on the 9th 
inst., Anna C. Hoven, wife of Hiram Hough, and 
daughter of the late Jeremiah Hubbard, in the 49th 
year of her age; a member of New Garden Monthly 
Meeting. 
| This dear friend was strongly attached to the prin- 
| ciples of the Christian religion as held by the Re- 
ligious Society of Friends, having since maturity 
been a consistent member. Having been afflicted 
for several years with a painful disease, she was un- 
able to attend meetings for a long time, which she 
! felt to be a great privation, but insisted on her hus- 
band and daughter going and leaving her alone; 
saying she could not see how so many could stay 
away from meeting so easily, while she prized it so 
much. As her bodily strength failed, her faith seem- 
ed to increase and her disposition to become more 
lamb-like, so much so, that for some time before her 
death she scarcely spoke to any without some en- 
dearing appellation. She often prayed, and at one 
time, after laying quiet for some time, exclaimed, in 
‘a beautiful strain: ‘‘ Bless the Lord, oh my soul! 
| Praises, praises, praises, be to His holy name!” And 
on having some water given her she said, ‘‘Oh, how 
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good—how I long to drink of that pure water, and|or immoveable property by purchase, will, or 
never more thirst !’”’ 


: donation. This law—another step in that path 

Diep, On the 7th of Seventh month last, in the 30th of liberal reform which Russia some time ago 
year of his age, Samuen C. AnpErRson, son of Joshua . ; eg wee a 
and Rachel Anderson, a member of Springfield commenced to follow—will doubtless have a 
Monthly Meeting, Guilford County, N. C. wholesome influence upon her trade, and will be 

This dear friend had been afflicted for several years | recognized with satisfaction by the whole com- 
so as to render him unable for much labor. He| mercial world. 
often visited the poor and afflicted when his health —__—___—<e»—-___— 
would admit, and expressed much comfort and satis- 
faction in so doing ; he often said that he believed 
his stay here was short, and that he desired to be 
resigned to the Master’s will; and as the time of his 
departure drew nigh, he seemed quite calm and com- 
posed, expressing to his beioved wife, a few days be- 
fore his close, that he thought the time near at hand, 
and he had prayed earnestly for her as well as for 
himself, that she might be sustained and cared for. 
The last few days of his life he seemed to long for 
the time to come when he would be released from 
his sufferings, and be at rest, yet desired to be pa- 
tient and wait the Lord’s time, which it is believed 
he was favored to do. 

——, On the 19th of Eighth month last, in the 
87th year of his age, THomas Davis, a member of 
Hollyspring Monthly Meeting, Randolph Co., N. C. 

Although his last illness was attended with great 
bodily suffering, he manifested much patience and 


resignation to the last, leaving a comfortable hope 
that his end was peace. 





















For Friends’ Review. 


Zwingle, and his controversy upon the Eucharist, and 
how he was instructed in a dream about it. 


The presumption is, that the readers of 
Friends’ Review are not exposed to any incon- 
venience on account of the belief they enter- 
tain in commun with other Protestants, upon 
this subject, about which such violent disputes 
have been engaged in and so much blood has 
been spilled, yet as there is instruction, as well 
as interest, to be gathered from the account 
given by D’Aubigné of some of Zwingle’s ex- 
perience in the matter; and as it may serve to 
remind some readers of the ground taken by 
early reformers and modern commentators upon 
this notable subject, a portion of D’ Aubigné’s 
account is given. 

“On the Lith of August, 1525, the three 
pastors of Zurich, accompanied by Megander, 
Oswald and Myconius, presented themselves 
before the Great Council, and demanded the re- 
establishment of the Lord’s Supper. o 
Joachim Am-Griit, the under secretary of State, 
was alarmed by the demand of the pastors, and 
opposed it with all his might. The words, 
N ded ‘this is my body,’ said he, ‘prove beyond all 
Cayuga Co., N. Y., for the past two years, would dispute that the bread is the very body of Christ 
like a situation as Governess in some Christian fam- |)“ .clf’ Zwingle argued that there is no other 
ily, or as teacher.in some good institution. The best le a © oa 
of references required. Address Box No. 10, Macedon, word in the Greek language than esti (is) to ex- 
Wayne Co., N. Y. press signifies, and he quoted several iustances 

References— of the employment of that word in a figurative 
Wa. Henry Cuase, sense. The Great Council was convinced by 
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WANTED, 

A situation in a family or good school, by a young 
woman, who is qualified to teach the usual branches 
of an English education, and also the Latin lan- 


guage. Reference to Joseph Cartland, Providence, 
or to the Editor of Friends’ Review. 


—~<or— 


A Young Woman, of a thorough English education, 
who has attended Friends’ School at Union Springs, 





Joun J. THomas. . . ; si 

3t Union Springs, Cayuga Co., N. Y. his reasoning, and hesitated no longer. The 
evangelical doctrine had sunk deep into every 

WHITEWATER MONTHLY MEETING scHoot,| heart; and, moreover, since a separation from 
RICHMOND. INDIANA. the Church of Rome had taken place, there was 

The Fall and Winter Term of this School will |# id of satisfaction felt in making that separa- 
open on Second-day, the 14th of Tenth month next. | tion as complete as possible, and digging a gulf, 
This School is under the control of Whitewater! as it were, between the reformation and her. 


Monthly Meeting of Friends. It affords good oppor- |The Council decreed, therefore, that the mass 


— for ? ee ee or Na “ should be abolished; and it was determined 
need preparatory to entering higher schools and col- | ,1, oie : aie Chia tee Mate. 
lenen, ; Good beard oan bo had tn. Paends’ funiiies | that, on the following day, which was Maun 


at reasonable prices. For further particulars, apply day-Thursday, the Lord’s Supper should be cele- 


— +e + 





to Hiram Haney, Principal, brated in conformity with the Apostolic model. 
Richmond, Ind. “ Zwingle’s mind had been deeply engaged in 
8th mo. 28th, 1860.—2t. 


these proceedings ; and at night, when he closed 
his eyes, he was still searching for arguments 
with which to confront his adversaries. The 
An imperial ukase, exceedingly important to | subject that had occupied him during the day, 
foreign residents in Russia, has been recently | presented itself’ to him again ina dream. He 
issued by the Czar. This decree removes many | thought that he was disputing with Am-Criit, 
of the restrictions heretofore imposed upon! and could not find an answer to the principal 
foreign merchants, and places them upon an | objection. Suddenly some one stood before him 
equal footing with native merchants. Foreign-|in his dream and said,‘ Why dost thou not 
ers are also now permitted to acquire moveable | quote the 11th verse of the 12th chapter of 
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Exodus, ‘Ye shall eat the Lamb in haste ; it is 
the dards Passover 2?’ Zwingle awoke, rose | 
from his bed, took up the Septuagint transla. 
tion, and, turning to the verse, found the same 
word esti. (is) whose import in that passage, by 
universal admission, can be no other than 
signifies. 

‘Here, then, in the very constitution of the 
pascal feast, under the old covenant,was the phrase 
employed in that identical sense which Zwingle 
assigned to it. Who could resist the conclusion 
that the two passages are parallel?’ (D’Au- 
bigné’s History of the Reformation in Germany, 
Book xi.) 

The difficulties which early Protestants en- 
countered were perhaps even greater than 
ours, as the version of the Scriptures mostly 
used by the Church of Rome was the Vulgate, or 
Latin translation, and in that version the | Greek 
word esti had been rendered «¢ 
common 


est, whilst in our 
version, its equivalent, is, stands in | 
italics, indicating some deficiency either in the 
text, or in the signification to be attached to it. 
It was very much by Zwingle’s showing that 
the word had been used in a different sense, in 
other parts of the Scriptures, that he succeeded | 
in establishing his point. And what may ~ 
noticed with more interest to members of the 
Society of Friends is, that Thomas Ellwood, a 
contemporary and co-laborer with George Fox, 
took a similar view of this subject: “ But of| 
the pascal lamb itself was a type or figure of 
Jesus, (the Lamb of God, which taketh away 
the sins of the world, John 1: 29,) so when he 
brake the bread which was to be eaten with the 
pascal lamb, he said to them, ‘ This (bread) is | 
(a type or figure of) my body, which is given 
(to be broken) for you.’ And when he gave 
them the cup of wine, he said, ‘ Take this, and 
va it among yourselves, and drink ye all of | 

; for this (cup ‘of wine) is (a type of or figure 
of) my blood, of the New Testament, which is 
shed for many for the remission of sins.’” 
(Page 264). 

Adam Clarke enters largely into an examina- 
tion of this subject, and says: “ Besides, our 
Lord did not say, hoc est corpus meum, (this is 
my body,) as he did not speak in the Latin 
tongue; though as much stress has been laid 
upon this quotation, from the Vulgate, as if the 
original of the three evangelists had been writ- 
ten in the Latin language. Had he spoke in 
Latin, following the idiom of the Vulgate, he 
would have said, [Latin omitted,] ‘this bread 
signifies my body : this cup represents my blood.’ 
But let it be observed, that in the Hebrew, 
Chaldee, and Chaldeo-Syriac languages, there is 
no term which expresses to mean, signify, de- 
note, though both the Greek and the Latin 
abound with them: hence the Hebrews use a 
figure, and say, 7## is, for, it signifies. So Gen. 
41: 26,27, “The seven kine are (/. e. repre- 
sent) seven years.” Dan. 7: “The ten 
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horns are (7. e. signify) ten kings.” 1 Cor. 10: 
4, ‘They drank of the spiritual Rock which 
followed them, [margin, went with them], and 
lthat Rock was (represented) Christ.’ Many 
other examples could be given, but one more 
must suffice. The Book of Revelation, follow- 
ing this Hebrew idiom, though Hr work was 
written in Greek, we find, (Rev. 1 : 20,) ‘The 
seven stars are (represent) the angels of the seven 
churches: and the seven candlesticks are (rep- 
resent) the seven churches.’”’ After citing many 
other appropriate illustrations, Dr. Clarke con- 
cludes—‘ After such unequivocal testimony 
from the Sacred Writings, can any person believe 
that, ‘this bread 18 my body,’ has any other 
meaning than, ‘ This bread SIGNIFIES my 
body?” (Thus Dr. Clarke.) 

But what renders the Protestant doctrine, and 
more especially the ground taken by the So- 
ciety of Friends, in the matter, the more tena- 
ble is, that in Luke’s Gospel, the subject is 
concisely stated—(22 : 19,) ** And he took bread 
and gave thanks, and brake it, and gave unto 
them, saying, This [represents] my body, 
which is given for you: this do in remembrance 
of me.” In the Gospel of John the whole is 
omitted. On the corresponding passage in Mark, 
the American Bible Union have this comment: 
“The Greek word ‘ Phagete’ of the text, 
Recept (‘eat’) is rejected by Griesbach and 
several others. Not recognized by Syriac or 
| Vulgate. It is spurious.” 

So we see that in this instance, as well as in 
others, on some points of doctrine, esteemed 


‘of vast importance by those whose chief re- 


liance was upon outward testimony, and wherein 
our predecessors were regarded as contemners of 
the Scriptures,—heretics, indeed,—more extend- 
ed investigation of biblical testimony would 
have exhibited them as more Scriptural on 
those contested points than their opponents. 

And one is led to the conclusion, that, had 
they in whose custody the Scriptures had 
been mostly kept, down to the time of Wickliff, 
followed by Zwingle and other reformers—had 
the Papal Church been really in earnest to live 
up to the injunction conveyed in the declara- 
tions of the Prophet (Jer. 23: 28,) how much 
contention and suffering and blood might have 
been spared! “ He that hath my word, let him 
speak my word faithfully. What is the chaff 
to the wheut ? saith the Lord.” H. M. 

oe 
TOBACCO-USERS. 

It has become very common to invest chew- 
ing-tobacco and snuff in lead-foil. Herr Hockel 
examined some snuff from a quantity, part of 

which had been used by a patient who was la- 
boring under a severe attack of lead poisoning, 
and found that it contained two and a half per 
cent. of metallic lead. The tobacco near. the 
corners of the package, being more perfectly 
inclosed by the foil, contained the most lead, 
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which is decomposed by dampness and remains 
in the tobacco or snuff in the form of carbonate 
of lead, which is the white lead paint of com- 
merce, which inflicts such horrible sufferings on 
many of those whose business compels them to 
work in it. The slaves of the disgusting 
““weed” would do well to make a note of this, 
and either abandon the inexcusable filthiness, 
or avoid using any that is enveloped with lead- 
foil.— Hall's Journal of Health. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 











A BOTTLE DEPARTMENT. 


In the month of May, 1859, a South Aus- 
tralian fisherman saw a bottle washed on shore 
near the mouth of the river Murray. He pick- 
ed it up, and found it quite incrusted with 
small shells. On opening the bottle, a piece of 
paper appeared, on which a few words were 
written, to the effect that the writer was on 
board a ship coming from Liverpool ; that on 

the 4th of May, 1857, the ship was near the 
Jape de Verd Islands ; that the paper, enclosed 
in a bottle, was about to be cast into the sea; 
and that the finder of the paper, whoever it 
might be, was requested to send it to the writer’s 
brother at Sheffield. 

Let us make the singular voyage of this 
paper the text for a brief discourse. 

That light, solid bodies, floating on the sur- 
face of the ocean, will move hither and thither 
by the action of ebb and flood tide, we all know ; 
that a strong wind will have the same effect, ir- 
respective of tide, we also know; and sailors 
know, if landsmen do not, that there are moving 
currents in the ocean independent both of winds 
and tides. But it is not known, until after 
long-continued and carefully made observations, 
what is the average amount and direction of 
movement at any particular place. In all prob- 
ability, he was no very profound philosopher 
who first conceived the idea of testing this 
matter by watching floating bodies on the sur- 
face of the water; it was rather the manner of 
realizing the idea, than the idea itself, that 
deserves notice. A glass bottle, or a metal 
vessel shaped like a bottle, will sink in water 
if left open, because the specific gravity of 
glass and metal is greater than that of water; 
but if a bottle be securely corked and sealed, 
it will float, on account of the interior being 
filled with air instead of water. Let us sup- 
pose that a passenger, on the way to Australia, 
throws such a bottle overboard : unless it strikes 
against a rock, it may float about for a long 
period of time. But how is the thrower ever to 
know whither the bottle will float, or on what 
shore it may be thrown? ‘“ Well,” says some 
ingenious individual, whose name has not been 
handed down to posterity, “ let us write a few 
words on a piece of paper, requesting the finder 
of the bottle to send the paper to some particu- 
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lar address.” The right plan is hit upon. If 
the finder be good-natured enough to respond 

to the appeal, and, moreover, make a record of 
the when and the where of the finding, he may 

render it certain that the bottle has performed 

a long and curious voyage, although the details 

of the voyage are yet unknown. ‘Thus the Aus- 

tralian fisherman had picked up a bottle which 

had for two years been knocking about the 

ocean, and must, under any circumstances, have 

travelled many thousand miles, let its course 

have been what it might. 

Seventeen years ago, it occurred to Com- 

mander Becher that the Nautical Magazine 

might be made the vehicle for a systematic 
record of these interesting bottle-voyages. For 
a period of thirty or forty years previously, the 
newspapers had oceasional paragraphs to the 
effect that a bottle had been “ picked up,” con- 
taining such and such items of information ; and 
the question arose, whether these records, collect- 
ed and tabulated, might not in time give useful 
information concerning the currents, tides, and 
winds of the ocean. Each record, it is true, 
is subject to possible calamities, numerous and 
varied. If the bottle be not well corked and 
sealed, water will enter, and bottle and paper 
will go to the bottom. If it strikes against a 
rock, its fate is equally disastrous. If it floats 
to some shore, it may be at a spot where it 
escapes human observation for a year or more, 
or even forever. If it be really picked up and 
opened, the contents may be unreadable by the 
finder ; or he may not care about it; or he may 
be too poor or too ignorant to forward the paper 
to the required destination. Any one of these 
contingencies may happen. Still, good may re- 
sult from a collecting of those papers which do 
come safely to hand, even if they be only one in 
a hundred. So Commander Becher thought, 
and he carried out his plan in an ingenious 
manner. In order to keep his plan within 
practicable limits at first, he coufined his atten- 
tion to a portion of the Atlantic Ocean. He 
laid down achart on Mercator’s projection, ex- 
tending from six degrees south latitude, to sixty- 
three degrees north latitude ; and from the coasts 
of Europe and Africa on the east, to those of 
North and South America on the west. This chart 
he caused to be engraved to the size of about 
eighteen inches by twelve. On it he laid down 
a sort of history of every bottle-voyage of which 
authentic information had come to hand. He 
made a black spot to denote the place of the 
ship when the bottle was thrown into the sea ; 
another spot to denote the place where the 
bottle was picked up; and a straight line con- 
necting the two. He would of course have pre- 
ferred to trace the crooked route—often, doubt- 
less, a very crooked route—which the bottle-had 
really followed ; but this was precisely the kind of 
knowledge which he did not possess, and, which, 
indeed, was the very problem to be ultimately 
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solved. One hundred and nineteen bottles had 
their voyages and travels put into print in this 
way. Very curious it is to see the lines of route 
_as thus marked out. Some—let the actual 
course have been what they may—display a ten- 
dency from east to west; others as decided a 
leaning from west to east; and each is a mem- 
ber of a group pretty constant in its travelling 
characteristics. For instance, most of those 
which were thrown into the sea near the north- 
west coast of Africa were, if found at all, dis- 
covered on the shores of some one or other among 
the West India Islands. If set afloat anywhere 
on the route between England and New York, 
they have a tendency to effect a landing about 
the Scilly Islands, or on the Cornwall or Devon 
coasts. If our arctic explorers launched a 
bottle when about to enter the stormy seas of 
Greenland, there wasa fair chance that it would 
land somewhere on the Orkneys or the He- 
brides ; on the other hand, some of the bottles 
appear to have made most eccentric voyages ; 
and it was evident that much had yet to be 
learned before the varying effects of currents, 
tides, and winds could be known. 

This bottle-chart attracted a good deal of at- 
tention among nautical men. It was rendered 
more useful by several pages of appended text, 
giving the chief particulars of each bottle-voy- 
age—such as the name of the ship, the signa- 
ture of the person who cast the bottle into the 
sea, the date, the latitude and longitude, the 
place where, and the time when, the bottle was 
picked up, and the interval which had elapsed 
between the immersion and the finding of the 
bottle. A correspondence which followed the 
publication of the chart rendered evident the 
fact, that large numbers of the erratic bottles 
are always floating about, having a much greater 
chance of being lost altogether than of ever 
coming to hand. A surgeon on board an India- 
man stated that he threw bottles overboard 


every day during the voyage, each bottle con-! 


taining a paper with a memorandum such as 
those above adverted to ; so far as he knew, very 
few of those bottles reached the hands of per- 
sons who, took any further interest in the 
matter. Sometimes the bottle, or its paper, 
had much to go through before the wishes of 
the writer could be fulfilled. In one instance, 
the commander of the Chanticleer threw a 
bottle overboard in the Atlantic ; it was picked 
up by a peasant on the coast of Spain four 
months afterwards; he kept it two months, not 
knowing what to make of the matter; it passed 
into the hands of a more intelligent Spaniard, 
who sent it to the British consul at Corunna, by 
whom it was forwarded to the secretary of the 
admiralty. Sometimes the object of the writer 
was evidently a useful one—that of contributing 
his mite towards a history of the winds and 
waves ; while others displayed mere vanity and 


waggery, the paper being filled with odd scraps 
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of verses and jokes. If there was a request that 
the paper should be sent to the admirality, 
foreign officials displayed readiness in comply- 
ing with the request ; and even if the parties 
concerned were only moving in private life, the 
same thing was often courteously done. Thus, 
a bottle was picked up on the French coast, 
near Bayonne, which had been thrown into the 
sea nine months before by a passenger on board 
the merchant-ship Lady Louisa. The writing 
within directed that the paper should be sent to 
the passenger’s brother, to a particular address 
at Woolwich ; and after passing through my 
hands, the paper was transmitted by the minister 
of marine as directed. 

The Nautical Magazine became a recognized 
treasury for narratives of these bottle-voyages ; 
and the number increased so fast, that Com- 
mander Becher deemed it desirable to revise in 
1852 the chart which he had prepared in 1843. 
He added sixty-two to the former number, and 
rendered his chart a much more fully occupied 
piece of paper than before. Again did the con- 
tributions accumulate, and again was the en- 
graver set to work; for in 1856, Commander 
(now Captain) Becher caused a third edition of 
the chart to be prepared. A Mediterranean 
series also commenced in 1853, and beginnings 
have been made for an Indian and Pacific series ; 
but for a long time to come the Atlantic will 
be the chief scene of bottle-voyaging, owing to 
the large number of ships that are always cross- 
ing it. 

(To be concluded.) 
ameepliiiitinite 


AN EASTERN SKY AT NIGHT. 


The appearance of an eastern sky at night is 
quite peculiar, displaying to the eye a very dif- 
ferent aspect from our sky. Not only is the 
number of stars visible greater than we are ae- 
customed to see, but they shine with a brilliancy 
and purity of lustre of which our heavens very 
seldom furnish an example. Homer’s compari- 
son, at the beginning of the Fifth Book of the 
I}liad, 


“c 


bright and steady as the star 
Autumnal, which in ocean newly bathed 
Assumes fresh beauty pe 

was often brought to mind, as I remarked the 

fresh, unsullied splendor, as it were, of the more 

brilliant constellations. 

An oriental sky has another peculiarity, which 
adds very much to its impressive appearance. 
With us the stars seem to adhere to the face of 
the heavens; they form the most distant objects 
within the range of vision; they appear to be 
set in a groundwork of thick darkness, beyond 
which the eye does not penetrate. Unlike this 
is the canopy which night spreads over the 
traveller in Eastern climes. The stars there 
seem to hang, like burning lamps, midway be- 
tween heaven and earth; the pure atmosphere 
enables us to see a deep expanse of blue ether 
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lying far beyond them. The hemisphere above 
us glows and sparkles with innumerable fires, 
that appear as if kept burning in their position 
by an immediate act of the Omnipotent, irstead 
of resting on a framework which subserves the 
illusion of seeming to give to them their sup- 
port. 

Never can I forget my first night in the 
desert, in travelling from Egypt to Palestine. 
I had entered the tent erected for me, about 
dark, and, being occupied there for some time, 
the shadows of evening in the meanwhile in- 
sensibly gathered around us; the stars came 
forth one after another, and commenced their 
nightly watch. On going abroad, at length, 
a scene of surpassing beauty and grandeur 
burst upon me. I was in the midst of a level 
tract of sand, where no intervening object rose 
up to intercept the view; the horizon which 
swept around me was as expanded as the power 
of human vision could make it; and all this 
vast circuit, as I glanced from the right hand 
to the left, and from the edge of the sky to the 
zenith, was glittering with countless stars, each 
of which seemed radiant with a distinct light 
of its own; many of which shone with some- 
thing of the splendor of planets of the first 
magnitude I could not resist the impulse of 
the moment, but taking my Hebrew Bible, read, 
with a new impression of its meaning, the sub- 
lime language of the Psalmist : 

‘* Jehovah, our Lord, how excellent thy name in 

all the earth, 

Who hast placed thy glory upon the heavens ! 

When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy 

fingers ; 

The moon and stars which thou hast made ; 

What is man that thou art mindful of him, 

And the son of man, that thou carest for him ?’’ 

I remembered, too, that it was probably in 
some such situation as this in which I was then 
placed, and on an evening like this, that Abra- 
ham was directed to go abroad, and “ look 
towards heaven, and tell the stars if he could 
number them,” and thus form an idea of the 
multitude of the posterity destined to be called 
after his name. (Genesis 15:5.) I turned to 
that passage also, and saw a grandeur in the 
comparison, of which I had possessed hitherto 
but a vague conception. 
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REFINING EFFECTS OF SICKNESS. 











Many of our greatest geniuses have been per- 
sons of some remarkable physical weakness at 
some period of their lives. Kirke White always 
was. Coleridge was nearly all his life. Walter 
Seott as a boy, and both he and Lord Byron 
had one, if indeed the latter had not two club 
feet. 
complicated disorders through life, a diseased 
spine making him suffer the agonies of a thou- 
sand deaths. It would, seem, then, that suffer- 
ing gives a peculiar sensitiveness to the whole 










































































Robert Hall was a martyr to a series of 
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nervous system, or is in some way connected 
with it, and that it is in this acute and sensitive 
state of mind that many of the highest works 
and efforts of genius are produced. 
life, as in public, the same thing is observable. 
Who cannot call to mind some member of a 
family always ailing, always sick, and yet the 
most exemplary and influential member of the 
family circle ? 
backwoods such a child will grow up with 
tastes so pure and simple, habits so neat and so 
refined, and affections so elevated, as to give 
all the highest results of a most finished 
education without going through any of the 
fashionable forms of city instruction. 
be the weakest of the whole, and yet her words 
of love and gentleness light up the whole family 
circle, and rule, and regulate, and refine the 
whole. 
one such weak and sickly child will contrive to 
establish habits of neatness, and cleanliness, and 
refinement in an attic or a cottage, such as are 
often vainly sought in palaces and splendor. If 
she dies, her memory is fragrant ; the whole fa- 
mily circle, perhaps the neighborhood, are 
really elevated by the memory of the plans and 
habits she first established, and of the atmo- 
sphere she breathed. 
she carries up into life and vigor the neatnes:, 
order and quiet elevation first conceived through 
the refining processes of suffering and of sor- 
row. 


In private 


In the roughest families in the 


She may 


Or in the humbler walks of city life, 


But, if she recover, then 


Our best writers, our most ingenious inven- 


tors, our most acute metaphysicians, clearest 


thinkers and ablest discoverers can generally 


trace some sharpening of the intellect and re- 


fining of the nervous system to a sickness or 
enfeeblement at some period or other of life. 
And thus it is that the sickness which weakens 
and wearies for the time, and incapacitates for 
exertion, afterward capacitates for a tenfold 
and higher excellence and usefulness. So long 
as the depressing effects of sickness lasted, it 
was wasting and hindering, but these soon pass 
away and leave a permanent elevation and im- 
provement on every side. 

Nearly all sorrow has in it the same ten- 
dency. While it lasts it depresses action, 
crushes hope and destroys energy, but it ren- 
ders the sensitiveness more acute, the sympa- 
thies more genial, and the whole character less 
selfish and more considerate. It is said that in 
nature, but for the occasional seasons of drought, 
the best lands would soon degenerate, but these 
seasons cause the lands to suck up from the 
currents beneath, with the moisture, also those 
mineral manures that restore and fertilize the 
soil above. It is thus with sickness and with 
sorrow ; once surmounted, they fertilize the 
character and develope from the deep fountains 
of the human heart a joy and fruitfulness not 
always otherwise attainable. 

Even error, though while it lasts, sickening, 
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deadly and destructive to the individual, when 
seen to be erroneous, and forsaken and rejected, 
produces a moral sensitiveness against error 
most beneficial to society. The reaction from 
tyranny begets the highest, purest and best de- 
fended and defined forms of liberty, and from 
the depths of sin and degradation the returning 
prodigal rises to a higher place in our esteem, 
than the older brother who never thus trans- 
gressed the commandment, and the recovered 
sheep gives more joy than the ninety and nine 
that went not astray. Thus it has been that 
the greatest event in history has been the ad- 
vent of Him who came to seek and to save that 
which was lost.—Public Ledger. 


a 
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“FORBIDDEN FRUIT.” 


M. Noel, a French agriculturist, speaking of 
the introduction of the potato into France, says, 
“This vegetable was viewed by the people with 
extreme disfavor when first introduced, and 
many expedients were adopted to induce them 
to use it, but without success. In vain, did 
Louis XV{. wear its flower in his button-hole, 
and in vain were samples of the tuber distribu- 
ted among the farmers ; they gave them to their 
pigs, but would not use them themselves. At last, 
Parmentier, the chemist, who well knew the 


nutritive properties of the potato, and was most 
anxious to see it in general use, hit upon the fol- 


lowing ingenious plan. He planted a good 
breadth of potatoes at Sablons, close to Paris, 
and paid great attention to their cultivation. 
When the roots were nearly ripe, he put notices 
around the field that all persous who stole away 
any of the potatoes would be prosecuted with 
the utmost rigor of the law. No sooner were 
the new roots thus forbidden, as it were by 
authority, than all persons seemed eager to eat 
them, and in a fortnight the whole crop was 
stolen, and without doubt eaten. The new 
vegetable having been found to be excellent 
food, was soon after cultivated in every part of 
the kingdom. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
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Grant, O grant, thy Holy Spirit 
May descend and be our guide, 

That our souls may thus inherit 
Grace of Him who for us died. 


Strengthen us, we humbly pray Thee, 
Give us Heavenly bread to eat, 
Nourish up the life within us, 
Hold our hands and stay our feet ; 


That, upon Thy Holy Altar, 
We may offer up our all, 

Though the flesh grow weak and falter, 
We may follow, at Thy call, 


Whereso’er Thy Spirit leadeth, 
Whereso’er the Cross may be; 

For the Saviour intercedeth— 
He will bring us home to Thee. 


And to Thee, O Holy Father! 
And unto Thy Son be given, 
Glory and renown forever— 
Lord on earth, our God in Heaven! 


New York, 1860. 


satin aiaialiee 
‘* Love as Brethren.”»—1 Peter 3: 8. 


Brethren, let us walk together 
In the bonds of love and peace ; 
Can it be a question, whether 
Brethren should from conflict cease ? 
Tis in union, 
Hope and joy and love increase. 


While we journey homeward, let us 
Help each other on the road ; 
Foes on every side beset us, 
Snares through all the way are strewed ; 
It becomes us 
Each to bear a brother’s load. 


When we think how much our Father 
Has passed by, and does forgive, 
Surely, we should learn the rather 
Free from wrath and strife to live; 
Far removing 
All that might offend or grieve. 


Let us each esteem his brother 
Better than himself to be, 
And each one prefer another ; 
Full of love, from envy free 
Happy’ are we, 
When in this we all agree. 


—_—_—_--—~+er 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Father! we would bow before thee, 
And upon thy name would call; 

Humbly seeking to adore thee, 
Maker, King and Lord of all! 


Who can name thy wondrous favor? 
Who can count the blessings, Lord, 
That around our daily pathway 
By thy bounteous hand are poured ? 


Yet, alas, so prone to evil, 
So unable to do right, 

Are we, that our best endeavors 
Are but evil in thy sight. 


Father! we are faint and weary, 
Crushed by sin and Satan’s might ; 

All within is dark and dreary, 
Leading on to endless night. 


Foreign INTELLIGENCE.—Liverpool dates are to the 
12th inst. The King of Naples left that place on the 
6th inst. for Gaeta, on board a Spanish vessel. Gar- 
ibaldi entered the city at noon on the 8th, with his 
staff only, and proclaimed Victor Emmanuel King of 
Italy. 

A provisional government has been formed. 

The Sardinian flag was flying from all the forts. 
A. Te Deum had been celebrated in the Cathedral; 
general illuminations had taken place, and the great- 
est enthusiasm prevailed. 

The Neapolitan army was at Capua, but it was said 
to be totally disorganized. One brigade was said to 
have passed over to Garibaldi, and another to have 
returned to their homes, after shooting their General. 

The Papal Nuncio, and most of the Ambassadors 
had followed the King to Gaeta. 

The entry of Garibaldi into Naples has STeatly 
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alarmed the Papal government. Frosinone, Sinigag- 
lia and Pesaro had been declared in a state of siege. 
Gen. Lamoriciere has concentrated his troops at Spo- 
leto. Sardinian troops were advancing through Tus- 
cany to be in readiness to enter the Papal States. 

The Provisional government of Urbino had pro- 
claimed the annexation of that province to Sardinia, 
amid the acclamations of the people. The Papal 
troops were retiring without offering any resistance. 

Five thousand Austrian mercenaries, in the Papal 
service, have arrived at Sinigaglia. 

It is stated that on the supposition that Piedmont 
would decide upon sending troops into the Papal 
States, the different Powers have addressed energetic 
remonstrances to Sardinia, declaring that the Ponti- 
ficial government has afforded Piedmont no pretext 
for such movement. 

The King of Sardinia, on the 11th inst., received a 
deputation from Umbria and the inhabitants of the | 
Marches. He granted the protection solicited by the | 


deputations, and bas given orders for the Sardinian | 
troops to enter those provinces. 
It was rumored that Count Cavour had addressed 
a note to Cardinal Antonelli, announcing that any 
movement of the Pontifical troops beyond the fron- 
tiers of the Roman States would be considered an act 
of intervention, and that Piedmont would, in 2 
| 


case, consider herself justified in occupying the 
Marches. 


Great Brirain.—The weather continued fine. The 
harvest in the Southern counties was nearly comple- 
ted, and the result exceeded expectations. In the 
more Northern counties, operations had been com- 
menced with encouraging prospects. Earl Granville 
had set out for Madrid, on a mission, it was reported, 
relative to the slave trade. The number of English 
volunteers for Garibaldi was so great that funds 
could not be raised fast enough to send them to 
Naples. 

The Connaught, the first of the Galway monthly 
line of steamers, was to sail on the 25th inst. 


France.—The weather was fine in Paris, but fioods 
and hurricanes had done much injury in the provinces 


Ausrria.—The Emperor has pronounced himself, 
favorable to the Hungarian programme. 

Great preparations were being made at the Imperial 
Castle at Holzendorf, near Baden, for the reception 
of the King and Queen of Naples. Recent disturb- 
ances at Udine had led to the discovery of an exten- 
sive conspiracy im favor of Garibaldi, and numerous 
arrests have been made. 


Germany.—A general meeting of the National 
Union at Cobourg, unanimously agreed upon the 
transfer of the central power to Prussia, and the 
Convention of the German Parliament. 


Smyrna.—An extensive conflagration at Smyrna, 
had destroyed seven hundred houses. 


Turkry.—The Sultan has ordered theGrand Vizier 
to terminate his inquiry in the provinces, as speedily 
as possible, and to return to Constantinople, where 
urgent political business requires his presence, It 
is asserted that the Grand Vizier will proceed from 
Constantinople to Paris and London, with full pow- 
ers to treat on the most important political questions 
and to negotiate a new loan. 


Japan.—The Japanese steamer Kandinmarro, had 
arrived at Yokohama from Honolulu, with letters 
from the Japanese Ambassadors to this country. In- 
tense interest was exhibited by the Japanese, in the 
accounts of the reception of the Embassy, and of the 
many wonderful things which they had seen. 


Peace is re-established in Japan, Many privileges 
have of late been conceded to Prince Meto, the 
government having adopted the policy of concilating 
all opposing factions, in order to strengthen itself and 
to appear more formidable in the eyes of foreigners. 
Prince Meto’s opposition to the Emperor is stated to 
have been because the entire country was not thrown 
open to trade and commerce ; that since the foreigners, 
few in number as they are, have wrought wonderful 
good, in the fact of having brought vast wealth with 
which to purchase the great surplus products of the 
soil, and having instilled into the people a spirit of 
freedom, and an ambition to excel, which they never 
possessed before, he was desirous of seeing a change 
in the state of government. 


Mexico.—The official report of the defeat of Mira- 
mon at Silao had been received. Miramon was utter- 
ly defeated and lost all,his artillery, his personal ef- 
fects and papers, $70,000 in money, and nearly all 
his army. He escaped with a few friends to the Capi- 
tal, where he resigned the Presidency, but was subse- 
quently induced to resume the office, when the 
Spanish Minister, Pacheco, presented his credentials 
and formally recognized the government. ‘I he Liberals 
were reported to be rapidly advancing on the Capital, 
with a force of 20,000 men, while Miramon’s whole 
force is said to be 7,500. The most vigorous efforts 
were making to defend the city to the last extremity. 
The Church had been ordered to give up its plate, to 
raise money, but the order not having been generally 
complied with, a new forced loan was projected, to 
be levied on Mexicans only. Pacheco had dis- 
tinguished himself by his zeal in providing fpr the 
defence of the city. 


Cusa.—Letters from Havanna point to serious 
troubles impending between Spain and Mexico. 
They assert positively that an expedition of 20,000 
men, consisting of the acclimated troops of the island, 
is being fitted out in that city for Vera Cruz, and that 
their places will be supplied by new recruits. The 
purpose of the Spanish government is supposed to be 
armed intervention, looking to. a permanent protec- 
tion or ultimate acquisition of the country, 


CALIFORNIA AND OREGON.—The Mariposa gold mines 
on Col. Fremont’s grants are reported to be yielding 
large returns since the completion of the extensive 
quartz mines. A camel express is about to be estab- 
lished between los Angelos and Fort Mahone. Great 
excitement prevailed in Oregon in regard to the silver 
mines in several parts of the Cassada mountain ford- 
ing, on Willamette valley. The ore was said to be 
unusually rich, one specimen yielding as high as 
$4,000 per tun. The Gold Creek gold mines are also 
said to be yieding largely. 


British Cotumpi4.—The mines at Rock Creek are 
yielding largely, and the rush to the mines appears 
to be general throughout the country. The formation 
of the country in that vicinity is said to resemble 
that of California and the new gold fields are believed 
to be very extensive. 


Domestic.—The harvests in Kansas have totally 
failed, in consequence of the long drought. Great num- 
bers of the inhabitants are leaving the territory to 
escape starvation, and many of those who remain 
being destitute alike of provisions and of the means 
to purchase them, terrible suffering must ensue un- 
less prompt and liberal aid be extended to them. 


Census returns show the population of Boston to 
be 177,900, and that of Philadelphia about 640,000. 

The Telegraph line to California is making rapid 
progress, and is expected to be completed to Fort 
Kearney in about.a month from this time. 





